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LATIN ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES WITH THE 
SUBJUNCTIVEi 

The contentions of the present paper are as follows: 
(i) The adjectival clause, introduced by a relative 
pronoun, in Latin or elsewhere, never expresses an ad- 
verbial relation as result, cause, opposition, condition, 
purpose, though such relations may be implied, just 
as they may be when an adjective, a participle, or an 
appositive is used. 

(2) The subjunctive in adjectival clauses never loses 
its subjunctive meaning. 

(3) No theory of the subjunctive adjectival clause 
based on its power to express a consecutive relation or 
on the loss by the mode of its modal meaning is fenable. 

(4) Neither the so-called relative clause of purpose 
nor any other relative clause (clauses virtually inde- 
pendent excepted) has a subjunctive with volitive 
or optative meaning. 

(5) Aside from a few cases in which the 'would'- 
'should' meaning appears, the subjunctive in adjectival 
clauses in Latin has the meaning of external determina- 
tion. Concerning this meaning the following brief 
explanation is offered. 

In English we may say, 'I am to go', 'he is to go', 
'you are to go'. By means of these periphrastic forms 
we indicate that an act is hound to take place. In 
contrast to the act or the situation willed or wished, 
the act or the situation contemplated as bound to 
take place, or bound to be, is seen to be conditioned or 
determined by some law external to the speaker at the 
time of speaking. I therefore propose the name 
External Determination^ for this modal meaning. 
It is the meaning which I have claimed for the non-will 
subjunctive (accompanied by dv or (te) in independent 
sentences in Homeric Greek and for a large number 
of the non-wish optatives. I see the same meaning in 
a large number of subjunctives in Latin independent 
declarative sentences and especially in the second per- 
son indefinite subjunctive in statements of a general 
truth. It is the meaning of the subjunctive in the great 
mass of subjunctive questions (excluding only those 
with a 'would'-'should' meaning). Quid faciam is 
simply, 'What am I to do?'. 

In the expression of this modal meaning, as indeed 
in the expression of any modal meaning, the temporal 
meaning actually expressed is that of the modal idea 
and not that of the verb itself. The tense .meaning of 
'I can go' is the time of 'can'. Just so in 'I am to go' 

^It will be seen that all discussion of the literature of this sub- 
ject is omitted from this paper. If the meaning of 'external deter- 
mination' is established as one of the meanings of the Latin sub- 
junctive and if the assigning of that meaning to the subjunctive in 
adjectival clauses is seen to be a sufficient explanation of their 
presence, all other explanations fall to the ground. The presert 
paper is one of a series designed tc establish the fact that the Latin 
subjunctive possessed the meaning of external determination. 
Two other papers in the series have been published, one. Deter- 
mined Futurity in Greek, in The Classical Weekly io. i78-i8[, 
185-188, the other. The Determined Futurity Subjunctive in 
Latin, THE Classical Weekly iT.i6i-i6i, 169-172. 

^'The term 'determined futurity', whicn I used in the two 
papers referred to in Note i, I now, for reasons that will be apparent, 
abandon in favor of the term 'external determination'. 



the tense meaning is the time of 'am'. The time of 'go' 
in both cases is not expressed; it is indefinite except 
that from the nature of the case it can not be before 
the time of the modal auxiliary. 
We may begin with Horace, Carm. i. 32-1-4: 

Poscimur. Siquid vacui sub umbra 
lusimus tecum, quod et hunc in annum 
vivat et plures, age die Latinum, 
barbite, carmen. 

The use of hunc in annum el plures, 'this year ind for 
many years to come', makes it clear that the act of living 
contemplated is not confined to present time. Horace 
might have used the future indicative. That he did 
not is a clear indication that he had in mind something 
more than could be expressed by vivet; and the thought 
which he would naturally have in mind and wish to 
express is that which we might express by 'which is to 
live', 'is fated to live', 'is destined to live', 'is bound to 
live'. Now, in any expression of external determina- 
tion such as 'This is bound to live', there is necessarily 
an implication of some factor because of which the act 
is bound to take place. In the case of a relative clause 
that determining factor will be the character of the 
antecedent or some circumstance closely connected 
with the antecedent. Here Horace is evidently con- 
scious of the character of his poetry as a factor because 
of which it is bound to live. But this is not to say 
that the relative clause expresses result, a consecutive 
relation. The antecedent clause does not assert the 
existence of a situation or the taking place of an action 
of which the action of the subordinate clause is shown 
to be a result. 

In the example discussed, futuiity is not expressed 
by the form of the verb; it is implied by the context. 
In the great mass of the so-called descriptive clauses 
of fact there is no such implication. The following 
example therefore is typical of such clauses: Stich. 259 
Au, nuUan tibi linguast? ffQuae quidem dicat 'dabo', 
'I have no tongue which (because of its character) 
is bound to be saying, I'll give'. A translation with the 
indicative is possible and in fact idiomatically neces- 
sary; but that means simply that English idiom in 
using the indicative fails to express that which the 
Latin idiom does express. 

I propose the explanation indicated for the subjunc- 
tive found in the several types of adjectival clauses. 

Adjectival clauses in Latin or elsewhere fall into two 
classes. If the antecedent is undetermined^, the clause 
is restrictive in that it restricts the application of the 
undetermined antecedent. If the antecedent is self- 
determined, the clavise is explicative. 

Again, an adjectival clause, like any other adjectival 
element in a sentence, may be (1) predicative, i.e. may 
express the predicate of the sentence as a whole, or (2) 
may be attributive, i.e. logically as well as grammati- 
cally the subordinate clause. 



30n the use of the terms 'definite' and 'indefinite' compare 
now Sonnenschein, The Classical Review 32.68-69. 
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A. Restrictive Clauses. 

I . The relative clause is logically the principal clause 
and expresses the predicate of the sentence as a whole. 
The verb of the antecedent clause is either a mere 
expression of existence (est) or little more than this 
(est mihi, kabeo, ncmciscor, video, etc.). 

In sentences of the nihil est quod type, Latin used 
only the subjunctive in the relative clause. It is theoret- 
ically possible that the language should have made 
use of the indicative; but with a negative antecedent 
the character of the antecedent is so clearly felt as a 
determining factor that the subjunctive with the mean- 
ing 'is bound to' is certainly a more logical mode of 
expression. The last example quoted serves here. 
In the interrogative sentence with an implied negative 
a transformation of the complex sentence into a simple 
one with the subjunctive is possible. Qids homosl qui 
dicat? is a rhetorical variant of Quis dicat? 

In sentences of the est qui type either the indicative 
or the subjunctive might be used. Compare Horace, 
Carm. 1.1.3 Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
collegisse iuvat; Cicero, Tusc. 1.18 Sunt "qui nullum 
censeant fieri discessum. The supposition that there is 
no difference in modal meaning between the two modes 
is a priori improbable and is unnecessary. When 
Cicero says Sunt qui censeant, it is perfectly possible 
and, indeed, from my point of view, certain, that he has 
in mind the act as bound to happen rather than as 
happening. He therefore says, 'There are those who 
are bound to hold the opinioii'. 

There is no more difficulty with sentences of the 
mulli, pauci, quidani, nonnulli, unus duo, etc., sunt qui 
types. When the subjunctive is used, as in the follow- 
ing example, the act or the situation is thought of as 
one hound to be: Caesar, B.C. 1.6.1 Erant omnino 
itinera duo, quibus itineribus domo exire possent. 
When the element of character existing as a determin- 
ing factor is stated explicitly, as in sentences with 
tantus or tarn, the subjunctive of external determina- 
tion is inevitable. Cicero, Verr. 3.60, might have said, 
using an H/-clause of result, 'There are no losses so 
great that brave men do not think they ought to be 
endured'. He did say, using an adjectival clause, 
'There are no so-great losses which brave men are bound 
not to think ought to be endured'; Damna nulla 
tanta sunt, quae non viri fortes ferenda arbitrentur. 
In sentences of the lu is es qui type in effect the rela- 
tive clause predicates something of a particular person 
or thing; but formally the particular person or thing 
is identified with the undetermined . antecedent of the 
relative, and there is no essential difference between 
sentences of this type and those already discussed. 
Cicero, Ad Fam. 5.12.6, writes Neque enim tu is es 
qui quid sis nescias,' You are not the one who is bound 
not to know'. With a positive antecedent clause either 
indicative or subjunctive might be used, but with a dif- 
ference in modal meaning. Compare also Livy 9.3.12 
Ista quidem sententia, inquit, ea est, quae neque amicos 



parat nee inimicos toUit. . . . Ea est Romana 
gens quae victa quiescere nesciat. 

2. The restrictive adjectival clause is logically as 
well as grammatically dependent, that is, it plays the 
part of an attributive adjective. 

In a sentence of the nihil est molestum, quod type the 
real antecedent is an 'any'. But 'any' is an assumptive 
pronoun and the statement made by the relative clause 
is necessarily an assumption. That this has no effect 
on the choice of the mode is shown by the fact that 
either indicative or subjunctive may be used. Com- 
pare Cicero, Lael. 65 Nihil est enim stabile, quod infidum 
est; Cicero, C. M. 47 Nihil autem est molestum quod 
non desideres. Here as elsewhere difference in mode 
means a difference in modal meaning. Cicero in the 
last example means to say, 'Nothing is a source of 
annoyance, the need of which you are bound not to be 
feeling' . 

A relative clause with an antecedent meaning 'all' 
is restrictive quantitatively; and in thus restricting 
the antecedent the relative clause restricts the generality 
of the statement of the antecedent clause. In Latin 
such restrictive or limiting clauses may have either the 
indicative or the subjunctive: Plautus, Cas. 174 Ita 
solent omnes, quae sunt male nuptae; Cicero,. Verr. 
2.83 Omnia domo eius abstulit, quae paulo magis 
animum cuiuspiam aut oculos possent commovere; 
Cicero, Tusc. 5.55 At Cinna. . . praecidi caput 
iussit. . . M. Antoni, omnium eloquentissimi, quos 
ego audierim. The modal meaning in the two subjunc- 
tive examples is the same, that of external determina- 
tion; but in the last example the determining factor 
because of which the act was bound to take place 
consists of the circumstances attending the antecedent, 
not the character of the antecedent. Sentences with 
eorum and a superlative do not differ essentially from 
the example last quoted, since an 'all' is implied. 
The same quantitative restriction is to be seen in 
examples in which the relative is modified by a partitive 
genitive eius: Lex Agr. (Bruns, Pontes, 75) Ager 
publicus. . . quod eius extra urbem Romanam 
est. . . . 

Here too belong the restrictive clauses of the quod 
sciam type: Cicero, Ad Att. 16.2.4 Sed non venerat, 
quod sciam. In this case the quod has for its antece- 
dent the thought stated in the antecedent clause, just 
as in English, 'He didn't do this that I know of. But 
the subjunctive is one of external determination with 
the attendant circumstances as determining factor. 
The thought of Cicero's sentence might be expressed 
analytically as follows, 'He had not come, that part 
of the statement is true that I (under the circum- 
stances governing my knowing) am bound to know 
about'. 

Sentences belonging to this class may have as antece- 
dent of the relative an undetermined pronoun, usually 
is, or an undetermined noun, or the pronoun used 
adjectively with the noun. 

The adjectival clause may be used just as an adjective 
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may be used to identify the person or the thing as a 
particular individual. Since an individual is known 
and identified by that which he has done, is doing, or 
is, the indicative is practically inevitable in such 
clauses; Cicero, Cat i.io Exclusi eos, quos tu ad me 
salutatum miseras. 

The statement of the antecedent clause may be one 
of a general truth, as in 'He who is good is happy'. 
In such a case the relative clause furnishes the mark of 
identification of a class and has the indicative for the 
same reason that the clause identifying an individual 
has that mode. Compare Cicero, Pomp. 38 Neque 
enim potest exercitum is continere imperator, qui se 
ipse non continet. But to say that a clause is used to 
identify is not to say that it ceases to be descriptive. 

If the statement is particular and the clause is not 
used to identify, the adjectival clause in sentences 
of this is qui type may have and commonly does have 
the subjunctive. The indicative also may be used: 
Tacitus, Hist. 1.16 Sed imperaturus es hominibus, qui 
nee totam servitutem pati possunt, nee totam liberta- 
tem; Cicero, Phil. 5.44 Earn complexus est causam, 
quae esset senatui. . . gratissima, 'He embraced 
that cause which (from its nature) was bound to be 
most in favor with the Senate'. If in such sentences 
in early Latin the indicative construction was the more 
common one, that simply proves that writers of that 
period, under circumstances permitting either expres- 
sion, preferred to say 'who does' rather than 'who is 
bound to do'. 

B. Explicative Clauses. 

The antecedent is self-determined. 

Of necessity explicative clauses, unless indeed they 
are parenthetical, must express a thought having some 
relation to the act or the situation of the antecedent 
clause. In explicating an antecedent the clause by 
implication explicates the statement made concerning 
that antecedent. In Latin either the indicative or the 
subjunctive may be used. The relation may be causal 
as in the first two of the following examples from 
Plautus; it may be adversative as in the last two: 
Rud. 994 Ego qui sum piscator scio; Mil. 370 Ego 
stulta et mora multum quae cum hoc insano 
fabuler. . . ; Rud. 1291 Istic scelestus liber est: 
ego qui in mari prehendi rete atque excepi vidulum, 
ei dari negatis quicquam; Poen. 233 Miror equidem, 
soror, te istaec sic fabulari, quae tam callida et docta 
sis et faceta. The difference in meaning between 
clauses with the indicative and those with the subjunc- 
tive is purely a modal one. In Mil. 370 Plautus says 
'I am a fool who am bound to be talking with this 
crazy fellow'. 

Some special phases of the subjunctive adjectival 
clauses must now be noted. 

In an expression of external determination it some- 
times happens, as I have elsewhere shown, that the act 
or the situation contemplated is under the control of 
some agent. In such a case, 'you are to' implies, 'you 



are to choose to' (in accordance with considerations 
of ethics or logic), 'you ought'. For example, 'Children 
are always to obey their parents'. The following will 
serve as an example from Latin (the negative shows 
that the subjunctive is not volitive): Publilius Syrus 
126 De inimico non loquaris male sed cogites. This 
implication may occur in adjectival clauses, as possibly 
in the following example: Plautus, Capt. 741 Post 
mortem in morte nil est quod metuam mali. 

Common are examples in which quod is an accusative 
of specification: Plautus, Rud. 516 Bonam est quod 
habeas gratiam merito mihi, 'There is reason why 
you are (to choose) to be grateful'. 

In an expression of external determination there may 
be an implication of effort and therefore of capacity 
('can') or of opportunity ('may') on the part of some 
agent; 'he is to find' implies 'he is to succeed in his 
search', 'he can find'. So commonly in Latin in the 
case of the second person indefinites, videas, scias, 
nescias, reperias.- This implication may occur in 
adjectival clauses when the situation suggested by the 
antecedent clause is such as to give or to fail to give 
an opportunity for the action of the relative clause: 
Plautus, Aul. 238 At nil est dotis quod dem, 'There 
is nothing in the way of dower which I am to (can, may) 
give'. 

There is in such sentences also an implication of 
availability or suitability of the antecedent of the 
relative, — 'which is available or suitable for giving'. 
This idea may be stated explicitly in the antecedent 
clause by the use of dignus, indignus, idoneus: Terence, 
And. 230 Nee satis digna quoi committas primo partu 
mulierem, 'She is not a fif-ing one to whom you are to 
entrust. . .' 

All these implications may be present when the ante- 
cedent clause expresses the idea of obtaining or giving 
possession of — the possession in any case making avail- 
able the thing or the person indicated by the antecedent 
and at the same time furnishing the opportunity to 
the agent: Plautus, Trin. 339 De mendico male mere- 
tur qui ei dat quod edit aut bibat. And further, 
when the action of the verb of the antecedent clause 
makes the person or the thing indicated by the antece- 
dent available for some action indicated in the relative 
clause, it will usually be the case that the act of the 
relative clause is seen to be the motive of the antece- 
dent clause. This is true when the person or the thing 
is made available in ways other than by being given, 
as in the so-called relative clauses of purpose in general : 
Caesar, B. G. 2. 17 Exploratores raittit qui locum ido- 
neum castris deligant, 'He sends scouts who are to 
select. . .', 'scouts adapted for selecting'. The time 
of the act of the relative clause is necessarily future, 
since it can not be performed until the act of the 
antecedent clause is completed. A present indicative, 
therefore, is impossible. A future indicative might 
serve in Latin, as it did in Attic Greek; a subjunctive 
of external determination does serve, as it did in 
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Homeric 'Greek. If a distinctive name is thought 
necessary, the clause should be called the clause of 
availability; and this, if for no other reason than to 
avoid confusion with the true clause of purpose (ad- 
verbial) with which the adjectival clause has nothing 
in common. 

Finally, there are a few adjectival clauses in Latin, 
other than 'purpose' clauses, which have been thought 
by some to contain a volitive subjunctive. An exam- 
ple is Horace, Epp. 1. 15.18 Ad mare cum veni, genero- 
sum et lene requiro, quod curas abigat. But it is 
altogether unnecessary to suppose that the clause in 
this ■sentence is in any way different from the adjectival 
clauses which we have seen elsewhere with the sub- 
junctive of external determination. Horace wants a 
wine which (because of its quality) is bound to drive 
dull care away. Indeed, a wine simply willed to drive 
away care would not necessarily be satisfactory. 

The William Warren School. Frank H. Fowler. 

Stanford, California. 



THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHU 

The 143rd meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on Friday, March 7, with twenty- 
seven members present. The paper of the evening 
was read by Dr. Richard M. Gummere, on Seneca — 
a Roman Progressive. 

Dr. Gummere gave a most interesting estimate 
of Seneca, the man, the philosopher, and the writer. 
He showed, by numerous quotations, the opinions 
held of Seneca by his contemporaries, and his influence 
on thought and literature down to modern times. 
His conclusion was that Seneca was the first Latin 
essayist, and that his literary, and philosophic influence 
was greater throughout succeeding centuries than is 
generally supposed. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Dr. Richard M. Gummere, Head 
Master of the William Penn Charter School; Vice- 
President, Mr. George L. P.litt, of the West Philadelphia 
High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. B. W. Mitchell, 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 

B. W. Mitchell, Secretary. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
PITTSBURGH AND VICINITY 



OF 



It has been the fixed policy of the President, Miss 
Florence K. Root, Dean of the Pennsylvania College 
for Women, assisted by an active Executive Committee, 
to cooperate with other educational bodies in bringing 
before the members of the local Association from time 
to time men of prominence in other and related fields, 
who have delivered able messages of cheer and inspira- 
tion. As a result, the meetings this year have been 
among the best-attended and jnost successful in the 
history of the Association, covering a period of twelve 
years. 



The Association has an active membership of sixty- 
seven teachers. The programs this year have been of 
unusual interest. The round-table conferences dealing 
with practical school-room problems, conducted by 
able teachers, have met a long-felt want and have 
proved particularly helpful to less experienced teachers 
in suburban Schools. The first meeting of the year 
was held in conjunction with the Education Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, and was addressed by Dr. 
E. B. Bryan, President of Colgate College, and by 
Dr. Wm. J. Holland, Director of the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. The round-table conference on this 
occasion was planned to secure suggestions for future 
meetings, and was led by Mr. J. B. Hench, Principal 
of the University School, as follows: I Class-room 
Problems — ^have you any? ; II Extra-class-room Activi- 
ties — Lectures, Plays, etc.; Ill Inspiration and Where 
to get it. 

The second meeting was featured by an able discus- 
sion on How to Acquire a Vocabulary, led by Miss Mary 
L. Breene, of the Peabody High School. Professor 
H. W. Gilmer, of the University of Pittsburgh, followed 
with a paper, A Pressing Problem and a Proposed 
Solution, in which he outlined an eclectic course in 
Latin for College students who have had only two 
years of preparation. Miss A. Alta Fretts, of the 
Monongahela High School, closed the program with 
a paper entitled Some Proofs of the Value of a Latin 
Vocabulary in English Word-Derivation. 

The third meeting was addressed by Judge John D. 
Shafer, of the Court of Common Pleas, Pittsburgh, 
and by Dr. John C. Acheson, President of the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women. A luncheon was followed 
by three four-minute speeches on the Classics, scintillat- 
ing with wit and inspiration, delivered by Miss Wilma F. 
Schmitz, of the South Hills High School, Professor 
Hamilton F. Allen, of Washington and Jefferson 
College, and Mr. Ell S. Day, of the McKeesport High 
School. 

An evening meeting, in conjunction with The 
Archaeological Institute of Pittsburgh, will be held 
March 25, when Professor Egbert of Columbia Univer- 
sity will deliver an illustrated lecture. The Story of 
Latin Inscriptions. A fifth meeting, with an especially 
attractive program, will be held Saturday, March 29, 
in conjunction with the Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. 
^^*''°Ktt?b^h^''°'"" N- E- Henry, Secretary 



JUVENAL 8. 150-154 AGAIN 

I have just been reading the note in The Classical 
Weekly 12. 121-123 on JuvenalS. 150-154. I thought 
at once of Homer's ic/)t; the fact that this form is an 
abbreviation suggests that it was a familiar terra for 
the food of horses, and that this food itself was in very 
common use. II. 8.564, and Od. 4.440-441 show clearly 
that the barley was used as a "toning-meal", to use 
Miss Smiley's term. 
Columbia University. E. H. Sturtevant. 



